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found in the book of Mr. Ransome. This writer expresses the 
belief that, so far as the interests of various countries can be 
the same, those of Great Britain, the United States and Japan in the 
Far East are identical, and that an alliance between these three 
nations for the support of a common policy, in opposition to the dis- 
memberment of China, " would be invaluable in the interests of Far 
Eastern commerce and peace." His book, however, is not devoted 
to this theme, or specially designed to promote the discussion of it. 
The object of the volume, as the title indicates, is to show Japan 
just as it is, in its present state of transition from the old order of 
things to the new. In this effort he exhibits an openness of mind 
and a spirit of impartiality on which he is to be congratulated. His 
expressions of opinion are singularly free from the preconceptions 
which give to so many writings on the subject of Japan an air of 
unreality. Rejecting alike the romantic point of view and that of 
the treaty ports, as representing the two extremes of misconception, 
he discusses the actual life of the people, their progress in industry 
and education, their moral, commercial and political standards, the 
effect of the Chinese war on their external relations, and their attitude 
toward the foreigner and foreign things generally. These and other 
pertinent topics he discusses with a candor that helps us to arrive at 
correct and fair conclusions. The book is copiously illustrated, and 

contains four special maps prepared by the author. _ _, , , 

' J. B. Moore. 

Colonial Mobile. By Peter J. Hamilton, A.M. Boston and 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. — xii, 446 pp. 

This book presents the history of the Alabama- Tombigbee basin 
in six parts. Part I, "Exploration (1519-1670)," is a short 
account (22 pages) of Spanish explorations of this region by land 
and sea. Part II, "The French Capital," begins with the plan of the 
French to make an establishment at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
briefly discusses La Salle and his failure, and proceeds to a more 
elaborate treatment of the founding of the settlement at Biloxi by 
Iberville. The author does justice, though briefly, to Iberville's 
splendid scheme of holding the entire Mississippi basin for France, 
and passes on to the transfer of headquarters from Biloxi and the 
founding of Fort Louis, "the first Mobile," destined for some years 
to be the French " capital." The seven succeeding chapters relate 
the history of the Louisiana settlements to 1722, when headquarters 
were removed to New Orleans. This account is based largely on 
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Penicaut, Shea, Pickett, King and Winsor, to all of whom frequent 
references are made. So far the work is the history of Louisiana. 

Part III, "The Department of Mobile (1722-1763)," is concerned 
more exclusively with the affairs of the Alabama-Tombigbee country. 
Mobile lost many inhabitants by the removal of the capital and its 
importance was greatly diminished. It seems, however, to have 
remained " the centre of Indian influence and diplomacy," and hence 
Indian affairs occupy a prominent place in this part of the book. 
Bienville's unsuccessful campaign against the Chickasaws in 1736 is 
described at length, and the founding of Fort Tombecbe" and its 
importance in controlling the Choctaws and Chickasaws are dwelt 
upon. Due credit is given Fort Toulouse, near the junction of the 
Coosa and the Tallapoosa, for the part which it played in maintain- 
ing French control over the Indians of the eastern section of the 
basin. The disturbing influence of the British trader, who had 
found his way to the Indians of this region and who was regarded 
from the first as a threatening danger, is also considered. The 
greater portion of Part III, however, is taken up with the local history 
of Mobile and the other settlements. The Treaty of Paris in 1763 
brought French rule in this territory to an end and it was handed 
over to the British. 

Part IV, "The British Domination," covers the period from 1763 
to 1780. At first Mobile was a post of importance not only because 
it was " a base ... for the British control of the east half of the 
Mississippi valley," but also on account of its frontier situation. It 
was a veritable "back door to New Orleans," which was now held 
by Spain. But General Gage was not in favor of supporting strong 
establishments on the southwestern frontier, and Mobile suffered 
with other posts by the withdrawal of most of the troops. The 
annual ravages of fever, which seems to have become virulent soon 
after the British occupation, also hastened the decline of the place ; 
and, though O'Reilly's occupation of New Orleans led to the tempo- 
rary return of the troops, Mobile never recovered its old importance, 
but remained " a half-deserted British outpost " during the remainder 
of this period When the American Revolution broke out, West 
Florida remained loyal and the colonies rejoiced as over a victory 
when Mobile and its dependent territory surrendered to a Spanish 
fleet in 1780. 

Part V, "Under the Spaniards (1780-1813)," deals for the most 
part with the details of local history. Mobile seems to have remained 
a centre of Indian influence. The British left the country ; but the 
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old French population remained, and before the period ended the 
enterprising American was forcing his way into this new field. There 
were few Spaniards, and institutions remained for the most part 
French. The Louisiana cession and the strained relations between 
the United States and Spain are briefly treated, as also are the 
survey of the northern boundary of West Florida, and the conquest 
of the country by the United States. 

Part VI, "Americanization (1813-1821)," follows the development 
of the Mobile district to the destruction of Ft. Charlotte in 1821. 
The Creek War, the operations of the British against Mobile during 
the War of 18 12, municipal growth and the dismantling of the old 
fort are the principal subjects treated. 

The book is an exhaustive treatment of the history of a limited 
area in the region of the Gulf States, and presents the results of an 
apparently careful and laborious study of local records. Compara- 
tively few such studies have been made of the local history of this 
section of the United States, and Colonial Mobile has a special value, 
in that it points out the character of the work which needs to be done 
for the entire South. 

Mr. Hamilton has mastered the local records of the region about 
which he writes, and the results of his study of these documents 
constitute the most valuable part of his book. The most thoroughly 
worked-up chapters in the volume are those which deal with land 
grants, old families, conveyances of real estate, baptisms, marriages, 
Indians, local government and like topics. Typical chapters of this 
sort are "Life at the Old Fort," "Next-Door Neighbors" (an 
excellent essay on the Indian tribes in the immediate vicinity of 
Mobile), "Some Old Families," "From the Cure's Window" and 
" In the Archive Office." Perhaps the most interesting of these 
chapters on local history is the one on " Municipal Growth," which 
traces the city government from the American occupation to 1822. 
A number of maps and cuts add value to the work ; and it is a pity that 
there are so few. The maps of Mobile of 17 n and 1760 appear for 
the first time; maps of the city of 1771 and 1824 are also printed. 
But if the exhaustive tfeatment of local history is the most valuable 
feature of the book, this is also its weakest point. The reader cannot 
but feel that much matter which appears in the body of the work 
should have been tabulated for reference and printed in the appendix. 

The book adds little to the general history of the South and 
Southwest : indeed, the setting of the local history in the general is 
frequently faulty and deficient. We must still turn to Winsor, Shea, 
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Miss King, Pickett, Claiborne and others, to connect the local hap- 
penings in the Mobile country with the larger movements of events. 

A few errors and defects may be noted. In that portion of the 
book devoted to the development of the Louisiana settlements, the 
importance of the explorations toward the west and northwest 
seems considerably underestimated; the founding of Natchitoches 
is barely mentioned. The trading expeditions of Sieur Louis de 
Saint-Denis figure only as unsuccessful attempts to open commercial 
intercourse with Mexico, whereas, in reality, they led to the Spanish 
occupation of the country west of Red River. Mr. Hamilton has 
confused this Saint-Denis (as has also Mr. Winsor) with Juchereau 
de Saint-Denis, who was prominent in the northern part of the 
French possessions. Presidio San Juan Bautista is called Presidio 
del Porto (p. 79). Winsor's Mississippi Basin is referred to through- 
out as the Basin of the Mississippi. Penicaut's delation perhaps 
does not deserve as much confidence as Mr. Hamilton accords 
it. Finally, the brief description of the civil government of West 
Florida under the Spaniards (p. 261) is hopelessly confused: the 
jurisdiction of alcaldes was not confined to civil affairs ; there was 
a wide difference between a pueblo and a municipality; and Mr. 
Hamilton's inference from the title of the governor, that Mobile was 
" partly a presidio but mainly a pueblo," is wholly unwarranted. 

University of Texas. Lester G. Bugbee. 

Life and Public Services of Edwin M. Stanton. By George 
C. Gorham. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. — 2 vols.: 
xiv, 456 ; xiv, 502 pp. 

It would seem as if a period of thirty years might remove a biog- 
rapher far enough away from his subject to obtain an all-around view 
of it, and to give something like proper value to all of its qualities. 
But such has not been the case in the book now before us. It is 
substantially a panegyric upon Stanton, the patriot — almost the 
saint. There is not much doubt that Stanton was the man for his 
time and place ; but the place of secretary of war during civil war 
is not the place for a saint, though it certainly requires a patriot. 
With most men civilization quickens the conscience and refines 
the susceptibilities, at the same time that it enlightens the intellect. 
But in some instances its whole force seems to be expended in the 
development of the intellect alone, leaving the conscience apathetic 
or fanatical, and the instincts brutal. Such was the character of 



